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SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S CHURCH 
NOTES. 


Ir should be placed on record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
that there is preserved in the library of 
St. Deiniol’s Hostel at Hawarden (which 
is one of the forms of memorial of the late 
Mr. William Ewart Gladstone) a series of 
MS. notes on the churches of our land, made 
by Sir Stephen Glynne between about 1828 
and his death in June, 1874. These notes 
are very full and fairly accurate, and contain 
records of many items of church furniture 
which have been since “improved” away, 
and of which they are probably the only 
notes preserved. 

Antiquaries all over England may like 
to know of these books, which the Warden 
(Canon Joyce) courteously permits accredited 
persons to inspect. 

The nature of the material will be gathered 
from the following list, showing the number 
of churches visited by Sir Stephen Glynne 
zn the counties specified :— 


Bedfordshire 50 Cumberland 25 
Berkshire ... 93 Derbyshire 116 
Bucks 94 Devonshire 250 
Cambridgeshire ... 61 Dorset 86 

heshire .. 79 Durham 30 
Cornwall ... 120 , Essex 137 


441 
Gloucester... 229 | Stafford 90 
Hants... Suffolk 103 
Hereford ... .. 149 Surrey 84 
Herts 73 Sussex 236 
Hunts .. 89 Warwick ... 138 
Kent ... 307 Westmorland 19 
Lancashire 64 Wight, Isle of 9 
Leicester ... 129 Wilts 
Lincoln —... 267 Worcester... 138 
Middlesex... 54 Yorkshire (E. R.) 85 
Monmouth 64 | oe (N. R.) 107 
Norfolk 205 | a (W. R.) 187 
Northants... .. 183 N. Wales ... as 22 
Northumberland... 23 S. Wales ... 229 
Notts .. 129 Guernsey ... 9 
Oxford lll Jersey 10 
Rutland 21 Man, Isle of i 1 
Salop 124 Scotland . ah 17 
Somerset ... 244 Ireland _... 3 


The eldest son of Gladstone (the late 
Mr. William Henry Gladstone) published 
the Kent notes in 1877; and the Chetham 
Society those for Lancashire and Cheshire 
in 1893 and 1894 respectively. Other notes 
are in course of publication by the local 
societies for Durham, Northumberland, Notts, 
Yorkshire, and Wales. I have had tran- 
scribed all the notes for Devon and Cornwall, 
and Cumberland and Westmorland, and hope 
they will shortly be published. The other 
notes should receive the attention of the 
various local societies, and be reproduced 
in their respective Journals. I should be 
glad to render the secretaries any help I 
can in this direction, as I frequently visit 
St. Deiniol’s. Communications should be 
sent to me direct. 

These notes form an immense mass of 
ecclesiological material well worth putting 
on permanent record. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


UNPUBLISHED SONGS BY 
T. L. PEACOCK. 


BRIMLEY JOHNSON in the remarks which 
preface the ‘Songs from the Novels of 
Thomas Love Peacock,’ published in “ The 
York Library” in 1904, states that his 
collected poetry has deservedly been for- 
gotten, but that many of the songs and 
lyrics in the novels have been admitted 
to be pre-eminent in their kind. In the 
more exhaustive edition of Peacock’s 
poetical works edited by him in “ The New 
Universal Library ” in 1905 he has, however, 
reprinted all the longer poems contained 
in Sir Henry Cole’s 1875 edition of Peacock’s 
works, and omitted—probably through not 
knowing of their existence—the songs con- 
tained in the three unpublished plays ‘The 
Dilettanti,’ ‘The Circle of Loda,’ and ‘The 
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Three Doctors.’ These songs I propose to 
give, and I think it will be seen that they 
are worthy of being printed, and in many 
instances distinctly better than a great deal 
of Peacock’s verse which has been neither 
neglected nor forgotten. 


‘THE DILETTANTI.’ 
I. Song: O' Prompt. 


When I first began to talk big 
I chose the theatrical path, sir, 
I put on a tragedy wig, 
And flourished my dagger of lath, sir ; 
Love raised such a flame in my heart 
That I fancy ’tis not quite cool yet, 
hen in Romeo I strutted my part, 
And Shelah Granore was my Juliet. 


Her lip was so prettily curl’d, 
Her heart than a turtle’s was kinder ; 
But one day she walked out of the world, 
And left her poor Romeo behind her. 
In despair at the cruel controul 

Of Fortune so fierce and so frisky, 
I seiz’d on our tragedy bowl— 

And fill’d up a brimmer of whisky. 


Says I, ‘This shall finish all strife” 

(And my tears they fell faster and thicker), 
| an end to my life ;— 

But I'll first put an end to my liquor.” 
The curtain drew up for ‘ Macbeth’; 

I paus’d between glory and sorrow: 
Says I, ‘‘I’m resolved upon death : 

But I’ll just put it off till to-morrow.” 


II. Song : Emma. 
How blest is the lot of the poor village maiden, 
Who breathes not a sigh for the pageants of 
wealth, 
For whom ev'ry flow’ret with sweetness is laden, 
Whom the fields crown with pleasure, the breezes 
with health ! 
Though the Indies may boast of their far-spreading 
treasures, 
Her heart for their sake would not tempt her to 


roam ; 
She thinks not of more than the innocent ee. 
The simple delights and endearments of home. 


Oh! had I been placed in some hamlet surrounded 
By green-waving meadows and soft-flowing rills, 
How lightly my steps through the vallies had 

uunded, 
—— the zephyrs that breathe on the 
ills! 


Be mine the sweet pleasures that charm in 
reflection ; 
I prize not the joys of the proud-swelling dome ; 
May my dwelling be cheered with the voice of 
affection, 
And the simple delights and endearments of 
home! 


Ill. A V'rio sung by a party of Troubadours. 


With knights, and maids, and loves, and arms, 
And countless deeds, and war’s alarms, 
Our mystic song the hearer charms, 

While the evening bells ring merrily. 


Of magic groves and vales we sing ; 

Of Merlin, and the Elfin-king ; 

Of sprites that o’er the witch-grass spring, 
While the evening bells ring merrily. 


Of deep enchantments strange and strong ; 
Of sweetest notes of fairy song, 
That float the haunted air along, 

While the evening bells ring merrily. 


IV. Song: Miss Cadence. 
* the river’s lonely shore, 
n the forest’s deepest shade, 
Where the winds of midnight roar, 
Let my leafy bed be made. 
None o’er me shall shed a tear, 
None o’er me shall breathe a sigh, 
Save the waters murmuring near, 
Save the breezes rustling by. 


V. Song: Prompt. 
Mr. O'Tagrag ! great tragedy king! 
Iam speechless with woe when your sorrow I sing ; 
While I think of those moments as light as a 


feather 
When we acted Othello and Falstaff together.” 
Says Mr. O’Tagrag: ‘‘ Observe what I say: 
This is quite labor lost: there’s the devil to pay: 
My path are short, and my bills growing long : 
So I'll tell you what: we are all in the wrong.” 
Says I: *‘ Mighty hero! despise Fortune’s pow’r ; 
For time and the day will soon run through the 
hour.” 
Says he: ‘‘’Tis in vain ’gainst the torrent to pull ; 
My purse is quite empty ; my heart is quite full.” 
Says [: “Mr. O’Tagrag ! I pretty well guess 
= when all is but linn a share must be 
I began a fine speech, and was going on gaily; 
But he march’d off the stage—in the care of a 
bailey ! 

The most striking of these songs is, 
perhaps, the second. Devoid of overstrained 
sentiment, it appeals through its grace 
and simplicity, recalling to mind other poems 
by Peacock written in the same vein. 

The songs included in ‘The Circle of 
Loda ’ differ somewhat from those contained 
in ‘The Dilettanti ’ and ‘The Three Doctors’ 
in that they do not show Peacock’s humour 
and sarcasm to the same advantage. 


‘THE CIRCLE OF LODA.’ 
I. Chorus of Bards. 


Hark ! the northern blasts arise ! 
Night o’erhangs these stormy climes ! 
Dimly-seen, from darken’d skies, 
Bend the forms of other times. 


Mighty shades of days of old, 

Shades of chiefs renown’d in story, 
From their clouds with joy behold 

How their children rush to glory. 
‘Haste, haste away!” they seem to say, 

‘*Guilt soon shall meet its destiny ! 
In glorious death resign your breath, 

Or crown your arms with victory !” 
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II. Duet and Chorus. 


First Bard. 


On ancient Cromla’s dark brown steeps, 
Alone Fiona sits, and weeps, 
When shall she joy recover? 
She sighs for Ardan distant far, 
She thinks upon the dang’rous war, 
And trembles for her lover. 


But soon, go | maiden, thy grief shall subside, 
As sinks to its level the tempest-swell’d tide 
Of the stream some sweet valley adorning; | 
When the clouds are dispers’d, and the night- 
vapour flies, : 
And the lark carols blithely her song in the skies, 
Beneath the pale light of the morning. 


Second Bard. 


At length with fame her love appears ; 
No more her eyes, sutfus’d with tears, 
Lament her absent treasure ; 
And Ardan, for his glorious pains, 
A rich and sweet reward obtains, 
In beauty’s smiles of pleasure. 


The warrior of Erin thus hastes to the strife, 
Well pleased for his country to hazard his life, 
His bosom to fear is a stranger ; 
His breast beats with joy as he cuts the white wave, 
For the smiles of the fair are the meed of the brave, 
Who scorn the approaches of danger. 


Chorus. The warrior of Erin, &c. 


III. Song: Mengala. 


The night is long, the skies o’ercast, 

And coldly blows th’ autumnal blast ; 

Unfriended on a dreary shore, 

I rove, whilst foaming billows roar 
Around in wild commotion : 

But darker is my fate unbless’d, 

And colder is my hopeless breast, 

And stronger tumults rend my soul, 

Than those which thy loud waves controul, 
Thou ever-restless ocean ! 

Hidalvar ! dear inconstant youth! 

I thought thy heart the seat of truth: 

How swiftly flew the time away ! 

With thee I led each happy day, 
Unthinking of the morrow : 


What love was e’er more true than mine? 
False as thou art, it still is thine ; 
Yet thou could’st mock my frantic cry, 
And coldly cast me off to die, 

Or live in ceaseless sorrow. 


1V. Grand Chorus. 


O’er Loduna’s ample plain 

Silence holds her midnight reign ; 
But when morning fires the skies, 
Hostile bands in arms shall rise, 
Then no more shall silence reign 

O’er Loduna’s ample plain. 

Swords shall clash, and shields resound, 
Bursting blood shall stream around, 
Bows shall twang, and helmets glare, 
Nimble arrows hiss in air, 

Death and Glory, hand in hand, 
There shall take their awful stand. 


Soon as morning fires the sky, 
Haste to conquer or to die! 


V. Song: Mengala. 
Fidallan was a comely youth, 
he love of many a fair ; 
His breast appear’d the seat of truth, 
But ’twas no inmate there. 


Young Morna’s virgin heart he gain’d, 
And promis’d ne’er to roam, 

Her aged sire’s consent obtain’d, 
And led her to his home. 


But he, by each new beauty fir’d, i 
More false than summer skies, } 
Soon felt a stronger flame inspir’d 
By fierce Dengala’s eyes. 


With Morna’s death his soul was dark, 
He watch’d the rising breeze ; 
Alone he plac’d her in a bark 
On Gormal’s boist’ rous seas. 


A friendly chief preserv’d her life, 
And rais’d a warlike band, 

Who al the flames of vengeful strife 
On false Fidallan’s land. 


A stranger met Fidallan’s eyes, 
Who deem’d the fair one dead ; 

He knew not Morna in disguise, 
Who told her tale, and fled. 


VI. Grand Chorus. 


The bright star of day rises red from the wave, 
And calls us to war, to the strife of the brave ; 

As the eagle of heaven descends on his prey, 

We rush on our foes when renown points the way. 


When the thunders of battle resound on the plain, 

And bagi hovers round, and exults o’er the 
slain, 

In brightness tremendous our fame shall arise, 

As meteor that shoots through 
the skies. 


Our ir be are unsheath’d, and our standards un- 


url’d ; 

On our foes shall the lightnings of ruin be hurl’d ; 
*Tis the summons of glory: we haste to the call, 
For our king and our country to vanquish or fall. 


VII. Song of the Valkyries. 
Clashing swords no more resound ; 
War withdraws his crimson train ; 
Death no longer stalks around, 
O’er the blood-empurpled plain. 


She, who, with detested spell, 
Wrapp'd in midnight’s fearful 

Scorn’d the laws and pow’r of hell, 
Broke the slumbers of the tomb; 


She, whose bold and cruel hand 
Heroes’ blood has basely spilt, 
She no more shall curse the land,— 
Lo! we stamp the fate of guilt! 


She, who late made thousands fly, 
Soon a lifeless corse shall be : 
F’en in triumph she shall die, 
In the hour of victory ! 


VIII. Finale. 


Strike the harp’s responsive strings ! 
Let the song of pleasure rise ! 
Peace again unites our kings, 
Love returns and discord flies. 
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Ne’er may fate, with hostile power, 
Our propitious bonds destroy ; 

Ne’er may sorrow’ s tempests lower 
On our promis‘d scenes of joy! 

Two of these songs recall those in ‘ The 
Misfortunes of Elphin’ ; but, though excel- 
lent in their way, neither the chorus begin- 
ning 

The bright star of day rises red from the wave, 
nor the ‘ Song of the Valkyries,’ can be said 
to be the equal of ‘ The War Song of Dinas 
Vawr,’ which Lord Houghton has called 

“perfect in its kind, with its humorous 
ferocity and predatory swing,” and which 
Prof. Saintsbury considers to be the 
-‘succinetest piece of humorous modern 
poetry in the world. A. B. Youne. 

(To be concluded.) 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 
‘(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262, 
362.) 


From ‘The Colonies.’ 


Lines 

‘Words,’ p. 363, Allusion of words...... to 
138-9 

*Love,’ p. ‘The Dutch...... Spanyard 
furious .. 650-51 

From ‘The Fathers.’ 

‘Parents,’ p. 267, The babe......is fed 
42-6 

‘Of p. 138, “God never......conceaved 

‘Of God,’ p. 135, The man of earth......com- 
prehend 201-4 

Bashfulnesse,’ 26, ‘Let sobernesse 
comprehend | 203-4 


“OF God,’ p. 137, The Lord......can expresse 205-14 


p. 388, The sable night...... 
. 

“Of God,’ p. 135, "..Heaven is his seate... 

the but 419-22 
‘Of God, ‘God’s word......nor 

yeeld . 431-8 
‘Custome,’ 57, Custome, the worlds...... 

vices barre... 493-4 

From ‘ The 

*Of Tempests,’ p. 424, Now Nereus foames 

senate full of fright 918-25 
“OF Tempests,’ 425, “Strike saile......de- 

secant sing 926-33 
Tempests, p 424, The easterne winds 

liveo 934-57 
*Calme p- 420, The king of windes 

heaven appeare.. 994-7 
No heading, p. 560, ...... Repentance ek hairy 

clad... 1038-9 
* Repentance,’ p. 298, Repentance makes...... 

overspread 1040-45 
‘Prayer,’ p. 285, “’Prayer’s heart......sweet 


amome . 
“Prayer,” p- 286, F ‘asting refining wits ... 1050-53 

three... 1054-9 


From ‘ The Triumph of Faith.’ 
‘Slaunder,’ p. 318, Backbiting pens...... 
clawbacks binne In early versions only 


‘Faith,’ p. 91, But hardest Os- 
anto I. st.3 


sible 
‘Faith,’ p. "89, Faith sits......watered bee I. 5-12 
‘Patience,’ p. 563, Patience doth beare...... 


was made 14 
‘Charitie,’ p. 31, Next Charitie......owne 
utilitie I 15 


‘Repentance,’ 298, Repentance...... 


p. 296, She whom......continuall 
21 
“Truth, 339, The “Truth...... 
fables : II. 6 
‘Faith,’ p. 91, “Faith hath not......alter 
cleane 
From ‘ The of 
Sonnet 
‘Peace,’ P; 268, O Mother......speciall sprin 
‘Treason,’ p. 341, Revolted subjects......wil 
quaile 8 
‘Earth,’ p. 82, ......Earth ‘cannot......nor fine 8 
: Conquest,’ p. 44, Tis much......not more ... 19 
* Princes,’ p. 290, "A Princes safetie......ever 
loyall ses 19 


‘Of People,’ p. 405, People, lesse setled...... 


colour prising 24 
p. 187, Thebes, “Babell......do 
27 
* Hypocrisie,’ p. 165, Who cloakes......cover 
wickednesse ... 31 
From ‘A Lines 
‘World,’ p. 377, I take this 
vanitiesdo flow... 21-4 
From two Sonnets appended to! his Ode to. 
streea. Son. 
‘ Beautie,’ &c., p. 474, Sweete 
Aurora pale ... 
From ‘ The Battail of Tv ry.’ Lines 
‘ Death,’ p. 523, Like an autumnal starre...... 
chases ... 211-16 
Monarchs,’ p. 247, A mighty ‘Monarch... 
roome retaine 497-506 


This list, then, ies 123 quota- 
tions known to have been taken from 
Sylvester’s work, and it clears up all errors 
that I have been able to trace to Allot and 
Collier. It will be noticed that Allot some- 
times uses the same passages more than 
once, and under different headings; but 
I have not been able in the list to indicate 
gross errors of transcription, which thrust 
themselves upon one at every turn. Allot 
seems to have been incapable of copying 
passages twice in the same way, and he 
made no bones about modifying an author’s 
words to suit his divisions, many of which 
are not marked, but left for the reader to 
classify for himself. The last part of the 
book contains the secret of Allot’s method 
of working, and it was from a study of 
this bit of the compiler’s workshop that I 
formed the conclusions I set forth to account 
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for his errors of assignment. Sylvester’s 
works, apparently, came late into Allot’s 
hands, and he had only time to pick out 
from his last gleanings a comparatively 
small number of the passages that are em- 
bodied in the finished portion of his book. 
It would seem that these miscellaneous 
quotations at the end, huddled together 
without any kind of order, were collected 
after the work of printing had begun. 
Note how differently Allot renders the follow- 
ing from Sylvester in two places of the 
‘ Parnassus” :— 
‘ Windes,’ p. 564. 

rere O heavens fresh fannes, (quoth hee,) 

Earths sweeping broomes, of forrests enemie : 

O you, my heraulds and my messengers, 

My nimble posts and speedy messengers, 

My armes, my sinewes, and my eagles swift, 

That through the aire my rolling chariot lift. 
Compare :— 

‘Of Winds,’ p. 413. 

O heavens fresh flames / quoth hee, 

Earths sweeping broomes ! O forrests enmitie / 

O you! my haraulds and my harbengers, 

My nimble posts, and speedie messengers ; 

My armes, my sinewes, and my eagles swift, 

That through the ayre my rowling chariot lift. 

The latter version is the correct one, 
except that for “flames”? we should read 
“fans,” as shown in the more corrupt 
quotation; and, with this correction, it 
tallies word for word with the lines printed 
in the 1641 edition of Sylvester, ‘ The Ark,’ 
Il. 344-9. 

No author is named under the following 
quotation, which I have traced to Thomas 
Lodge’s * Marius and Sylla,’ V. i. Instead 
of ‘‘feares to fall,” Allot should have 
written feares no fall”? 

‘Content,’ p. 47. 

Inconstant change such tickle turnes hath lent, 

As who so feares to fall must seeke Content. 

Collier did not assign the next passage 
to the ‘Tragedy of Cleopatra,’ but left it 
open, having, perhaps, omitted to notice 
that it was signed “S. Daniell.” It comes 
from the ‘Civil Wars,’ Book III. st. 46; 
and Allot should have put the word ‘‘ with ” 
between ‘‘ boldeneth”’ and “ dread ”’ :— 

‘Courage,’ p. 49. 

ee Valour mixt with feare, boldeneth dread, 
May march more circumspect, with better heed. 

It is no wonder that Collier could not find 
the following in Spenser :— 

‘Reason,’ p. 296. 

The eye of Reason is with raging ybent. 
That is what one would call a “ free render- 
ing” of Spenser, who said, 

The eie of reason was with rage yblent. 

‘Faerie Queene,’ I. ii. 5. 


Robert Greene is badly misquoted by 
Allot more than once; and in one case he is. 
modified to suit the heading under which 
the passage is ranged. 

Under ‘Heart,’ in order to make the 
quotation fit in its place, Allot (p. 151) 
alters “‘ griefes of mindes” to “ griefes of 
heart ” :— 

The bodies wound by medicines may be eased, 
But griefes of heart by salves are not appeased. 
See ‘James IV. of Scotland” 
(Dyce, p. 210, col. 1). 
And here is a bad misquotation :— 
‘Court,’ p. 51. 
ius The Court is counted Venus net, 
Where gifts and vows, forestalls, are often set: 
None be so chaste as Vesta, but shall meete 
A curteous tongue to charme her eares with sweete. 
The passage should read thus :— 
the court is counted Venus’ net, 
Where gifts, and vows for sta/es are often set: 
None, be she chaste as Vesta, but shall meet 


A curious tongue to charm her ears with sweet. 
‘James [V. of Scotland’ (Dyce, p. 190, col. 2). 


C. CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


Mitton: ENGRAVED PortrRaAits.—It may 
be of service in view of the forthcoming 
celebrations to draw attention to an elaborate 
paper ‘ On the Engraved Portraits of Milton,’ 
by J. F. Marsh, in Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancs 
and Cheshire, vol. xii. p. 135. A catalogue 
of 164 portraits is given, and 150 of them 
were produced for inspection when_ the 
paper was read in 1860. R. 8. B 


THe TentH Wave.—In the account of 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s lecture at Simla, given 
in The Times, 10 November, he is reported 
to have said: “‘On the ocean every ninth 
wave was held to be higher than the rest.”’ 
But this is contrary to the old tradition, 
which assigned the superiority to the tenth. 
It is as old at least as the time of Ovid, 
who mentions it in his ‘Metamorphoses,’ 
xi. 530, “‘ Vastius insurgens decime ruit 
impetus unde,” and elsewhere; and it is 
quite a commonplace of our own literature. 
Bishop John Kinge, ‘ Lectvres vpon Ionas,’ 
1597, p. 347, says: “‘ The tenth waue com- 
meth further and fiercer than all the rest.” 
In Bishop John Pearson’s Pythagorean 
book, ‘ Hierocles,’ 1673, p. 153, reference 
is made to what “ nostri scripserunt ’’ con- 
cerning ‘‘decumana porta, decumana ova, 
decumani fluctus.” It is mentioned by 
Christopher Ness, ‘History and Mystery,’ 
1690, i. 143: ‘‘The tenth wave upon the 
sea shore, some observe to be the strongest” ; 
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and by J. Edwards, ‘ Perfection of H. Scrip- ‘I did my best to find something in the way 


ture,’ 1695, p. 343. It has, of course, been 
recorded in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2S. v. 108, 194, 487. 
On the other hand, the traveller is sup- 
ported by Tennyson, who sings of 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep. 
‘Coming of Arthur,’ ‘ Works,’ 1878, p. 362. 
W. C. B. 


Norts Enp Prace, Hampsteap.—Several 
years ago an admirable article appeared 
in these columns* descriptive of the life 
which was led by the elder Pitt during his 
voluntary immurement in the house which 
is now known by the name at the head of 
this note, but which was formerly designated 
Wildwoods or North End House. I see from 
the papers that this house is now for sale. 
It is stated that the small room which was 
occupied by the great Minister is still pre- 
served, and also the curious double-cupboard 
contrivance by which he managed to receive 
food, letters, and papers without actual 
communication with the outside world. 

A leading London daily adds a curious 
detail which deserves to rank with the 
fable to which, under the heading of ‘ The 
Portman Estates,’ I recently drew attention 
(ante, p. 307). It is stated that “the spot 
is described in Domesday Book as Wildwood 
Corner.” It is not recorded whether the 
compiler of the Survey regarded it as an 
eligible site for a suburban residence, but 
we shall doubtless know when the statement 
which I have quoted is discovered amongst 
the national records. W. F. PRipEAvx. 


. MAN IN THE Moon In 1590.—I notice an 
instance slightly earlier than the first given 
in ‘ N.E.D.’ In 1590 the overseers of West- 
minster received 

“Of Richard Tenche the Town Clarke, for a 
Fyne for a Trespass comitted by John Warner, 
alias dictus the man in the moone, viijs. vjd.”— 
‘A Catalogue of Westminster Records,’ by J. E. 
Smith [1900], p. 91. 

Q. V. 


Hotspur’s Sworp.—The Daily Telegraph 
of Thursday, 22 October, made the following 
assertion under the heading of ‘ London 
Day by Day’ when mentioning that the 
King had visited Petworth House: ‘‘Among 
its treasures is the sword of Hotspur, which 
he used at the battle of Shrewsbury.” 
{When Mayor of Shrewsbury, in 1903, 
and organizing the celebrations in connexion 
with the 500th anniversary of the battle, 


* My absence abroad prevents me from giving 
the exact reference. 


of armour of the period, and took up the 
question of this sword, with the result that, 
after careful inquiry, I wrote the following 
in my article on alleged relics from the 
battle-field which appeared in the volume 
of papers in connexion with the battle 
issued by the Shropshire Archeological 
Society :— 

‘*(4) Hotspur’s Sword.—The late Augustus J.C. 
Hare in his ‘Sussex’ states that ‘amongst the 
relics preserved at Petworth House (Lord Lecon- 
field’s), in co. Sussex, is the sword used by Hotspur 
at the battle of Shrewsbury. The old castle of the 
Percies stood near the town of Petworth, and in the 
church there lie the remains of several members of 
the family” I am afraid, from enquiries I have 
made, that this sword cannot claim the historical 
interest and antiquity which the delightful, but 
sometimes incorrect, author would wish us to 
believe.” 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


EBENEZER GERARD. — This artist is said 
to have been a well-known “ profilist ” and 
miniature painter in the early part of the 
last century. He made a considerable re- 
putation by his black profile portraits. For 
some years (1821-5) he lived in Liverpool, 
and had a studio at 64, Lord Street. He died 
in Glasgow at the age of forty-two. Accord- 
ing to the following lines, written on his work 
by some unknown admirer, he would seem 
to have some claim to be considered a pioneer 
in his particular style of art :— 

First from the shadow on the polished wall 

Were took those faces which we profiles call ; 

The first was drawn by the ‘* Corinthian Dame” 

Who by the art immortalized her name. - 

From posture next, improving on her plan, 

The artist with the pencil took the man ! 

Yet oft the lines, where blemishes prevailed, 

Were taught to flatter, and the likeness failed ; 

But how to form machines to take the face, 

With nice precision, in one minute’s space ! 

Then paint with bold, unerring certainty, 

The face profile in tints that never die ; 

To hit complexion, feature, shape, and air, 

So just that life alone is wanting there ; 

Where all allow the likeness to agree— 

This honour, Gerard, was reserved for thee. 


Through the kindness of Mr. A. H. Arkle 
I have obtained a little more information 
about this artist. Gerard seems to have 
come to Liverpool (possibly from Man- 
chester) with a certain reputation, and in a 
circular issued by him he speaks of the un- 
precedented patronage with which he had 
been honoured since his arrival. The circular 
in question notified the public that he took 
most striking likenesses in a variety of 
manners, and that he had a large number 
of portraits of well-known characters on 
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view. The artist’s charges varied from five 
shillings to half a guinea for coloured profiles, 
and eight guineas and upwards for portraits 
and groups. 

Some years earlier, apparently before he 
came to Liverpool, when he was rapidly 
making a reputation, Gerard was seized with 
a fever which left such a weakness in his 
arms as to render him unable to handle a 
brush. He recovered, however, so far that 
by grasping the wrist of his right hand as 
firmly as possible with his left, he could still 
paint ; but he seems to have been unable 
to maintain his family upon his earnings 
from painting alone. For some years he 
had been a contributor to The Kaleidoscope, 
a Liverpool weekly magazine, founded by 
Egerton Smith in 1818; and in 1825 some 
of his contributions were brought together 
and published under the title of ‘‘ Letters 
in Rhyme | to and from |E. Gerard, Por- 
trait Painter, | Liverpool, | with a number 
of Humourous Embellishments | drawn on 
stone by the author,” Liverpool, 1825, 
printed by Rushton & Melling, and sold at 
Manchester, Norwich, Bristol, and elsewhere. 

The contents of this small volume, by the 
issue of which it was hoped to provide funds 
to educate the artist’s children, consist mainly 
of letters of a humorous nature to his friends 
one J.... C.... of Bungay and Samuel 
Taylor of Bristol. 

I have not met with any of this artist’s 
work. Some further details about him 
would be of interest. R. 8. B. 

Liverpool. 


““Non compos MENTIS.”—The following 
curious entry is to be found in the marriage 
register of the parish of Downham, Lanca- 
shire :— 

“1727. John Bevern of Blackburn, carpenter, 
and Margaret Banks of Downham, spinster, 
Married February ye 15, having been, as they 
wretended, married ye Day before by Christopher 

ulcock, a Man non compos mentis, or not in his 
right senses. By James Cowgill, Cur.” 

FRED. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


Nancy Parsons, Lapy Maynarp.—The 
recise date of the death of this famous 
ady does not appear to be known. She, 
of course, was “‘ the Duke of Grafton’s Mrs. 
Horton, the Duke of Dorset’s Mrs. Horton, 
everybody’s Mrs. Horton”; and in June, 
1776, she married Charles, second Viscount 
Maynard. In G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage’ it is 
stated that “she is said to have died about 
1808,’ and the authority for this statement 
appears to be Baker’s ‘ History of Northamp- 


tonshire,’ ii. 190. Helen Maria Williams, 
however, in ‘A Narrative of Events....in 
France,’ pp. 135-6, gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of her funeral, which she alleges to have 
taken place in the winter of 1814-15. Pro- 
bably the latter writer is correct, but I have 
not been able to find any obituary notice 
in contemporary newspapers. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Proximo.”’—We do not find this expres- 
sion, as in ‘the 10th proximo,” before 
Webster’s ‘ Dict.,’ edition of 1864. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ send us an earlier use ? 
One would think it might occur as early as 
ultimo, which we have of 1682. Did it 
arise in American use ? 

Thanks to those who have sent early 
examples of ‘* Prussian.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Mitton: ALLEGED Portrair.—This por- 
trait was signed by P. V. Plas, engraved by 
G. Quinton, published in August, 1797, 
by W. Stevenson of Norwich, and sold by 
the Boydells. The original was in the 
possession of Capel Lofft, Esq. 

One would say it is very much unlike 
Milton. The nose is irregularly aquiline ; 
there is a “goatee”? on the chin; the 
expression is not agreeable. Right hand on 
left breast; pilgrim’s staff and _ bottle 
behind right elbow; plain buttoned coat ; 
narrow falling collar. Has the portrait 
been identified ? 

RicuarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place. 


[See ‘ Milton : Engraved Portraits,’ ante, p. 445.] 


J. R. Wino, Artist.—Can any of your 
readers enlighten me respecting the life and 
works of this painter of portraits and genre 
subjects in oil? I have seen an excellent 
portrait group by him, dated 1801l—a 
candlelight effect, quite worthy of Wright 
of Derby. His name does not occur in 

Eeypr as A Prace-Name.—Can any of 
your readers give some instances of “Egypt” 
occurring as a field-name or place-name ? 
It is found on the Ordnance maps near 
Speen, in the Kennet Valley, ‘and just outside 
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Sutton Scotney, near Winchester—both 
places upon an old road leading North from 
Winchester. It would be interesting to 
learn of any others associated with such 
remains, with a view to determining the 
derivation of the word. I seem to re- 
member coming across the name somewhere 
else in connexion with an archeological 
find. O. G. 8. CRAWFORD. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
It is too late! It never is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles, &ce. 


A. G. 


The pomp and prodigality of [power ?]. 
I am aware of “the pomp of power” in 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ Lucis. 


Bootu or RAME, CoRNWALL.—At 9 S. ix. 
65 an account is given of Nathaniel Booth of 
Mottram St. Andrew, co. Chester (1660- 
1745), and of a Nathaniel Booth who was 
Constable of Batley in 1653, the name 
Nathaniel remaining in this family for two 
more generations. 

I should be glad of information about 
another Nathaniel Booth, who married 
Joanna Edwards at Rame, Cornwall, in 1692. 
He, too, had a son Nathaniel, born at Rame 
in 1699, and a grandson, also Nathaniel, 
born there in 1725. Who was this Nathaniel 
Booth? Family tradition says that he 
was a relative of the then Lord Delamere— 
of the Cheshire family, that is. This is 
incidentally supported by the fact that 
this family did at that date by intermarriage 
become connected with Cornwall, and 
represented a Cornish borough or boroughs 
in Parliament. Further, the Rame family 
was fairly well-to-do, the son having divided 
12,0007. among his daughters as marriage 
portions. There are, too, no wills of the 
name of Booth in Cornwall before 1800, 
other than those of this Rame family, and 
only one in Devon, and that about 1599. 
The will of the first Nathaniel is not, how- 
ever, at either Bodmin or Exeter. 

E. J. Batu. 


SHALGHAM-zAI,’’ ANGLO-INDIAN TERM. 
—Can any reader inform me as to the origin 
of the curious term “ Shalgham-zai,” applied 
in India, more or less in fun, to the natives 
of Cashmere ? Shalgham means a turnip ; 
therefore the name is equivalent to ‘Son 
of a turnip,” and is obviously modelled 
on the patronymic names of certain border 
tribes, such as the Yusuf-zai, for instance, 
** sons of Joseph.” 


I shall be glad to know whether this term 
is merely based upon a real or supposed 
partiality of the people of Cashmere for the 
vegetable, or whether it is part of some 
legend, or refers to some fact of history. 

Jas. Prart, Jun. 


PRINCE EvuGENE’s Lonpon STATUE.— 
There was formerly in Carlton House 
Gardens a statue of Prince Eugene of Savoy,. 
the famous general who, in conjunction 
with Marlborough, gained some of the most 
decisive victories over the French which had 
been achieved since the days of Cressy 
and Agincourt. Of the statue I have been 
unable to discover any account other than 
that it was by Kent, and that there are two 
drawings of it in the Crace Collection (Port- 
folio XI. No. 78). Is anything known as 
to whether it still exists ? and if so, where ? 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


HENRY BARNEWELL, PREBENDARY OF 
RocuesteR.—Henry Barnewell, sometime 
chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft, graduated 
at Oxford (from Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge) B.A. 1584, B.D. 1611; was ordained 
deacon (Peterborough) 1587, and _ priest 
(Rochester) 1588; and became Vicar of 
Aylesford in 1593, Rector of Ridley in 1605, 
and Prebendary of the fourth stall in 
Rochester Cathedral in 1613. He married 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Willoughby, 
Dean of Rochester, and widow of Edward 
Manning of St. Mary Cray, who survived 
him. In his will, dated 26 March, 1617 
(Rochester wills, probate not entered), in 
which he directs burial in Rochester Cathe- 
dral, and leaves money to the preacher and 
the poor at his funeral and the poor of Ayles- 
ford, he mentions his wife; his cousin 
George Barnewell (executor); his brother 
Christopher and his children; his sister, 
wife of Richard Cooper, and her children ; 
and Anne, widow of his brother Thomas, 
and her children. Is anything more known 
of Henry Barnewell or his family ? 

Francis P. MArRcHantT. 

Streatham Common. 


Snakes: CRAYFISH AND Onrons.—In 
Country Life often appear interesting bits 
of folk-lore. In the issue for 17 October 
a correspondent replies to an inquiry as to 
how to get rid of snakes infesting a house. 
He says the best way to get rid of them is 
to plant wormwood in various places, or 
“take ten river crayfish, and pound them 
up with a few onions.” About the applica- 
tion of the mixture he says nothing— 
whether it is to be put on the tail, like salt 
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on the tail of a bird, or laid about in an 
ordinary way. It reminds me of the roasted 
and powdered mouse given in Derbyshire 
for various childish ailments. Then why 
ten crayfish? In folk-lore numbers are 
usually odd, and five, seven, or nine fish 
would be more likely numbers. Can any 
one locate this item of folk-lore ? 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


HospiTaL.—I have for many 
years believed that “orthopedic” was 
derived from dp6és and rovs, like 
‘‘ with straight feet,” and that it should have 
been ‘orthopodic.” A few days ago I 
received a little pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Making 
Children Straight : Reflections after visiting 
the Orthopedic Hospital. By H. Hamilton 
Fyfe,” in which (p. 3) is the following :— 

“* Now, what does ‘Orthopedic’ mean? It is an 
adjective derived from two Greek words—orthos, 
straight, and pais, a child. Here you have the main 
business of the Hospital, to make children straight.’ 

Is this the originally intended derivation ? 
It appears to be contradicted to some extent 
by certain passages in a leaflet which accom- 
panied the pamphlet :— 

“Since the foundation of the Royal Orthopedic 
Hospital in 1838, over 300,000 crippled and deformed 
children and adults have been relieved or cured b 
the aid of the three charities” (7.e., the Royal, 
National, and City Orthopedic Hospitals, now 
amalgamated and called the ‘‘ Royal National 
Orthopedic Hospital ”). 

“The Orthopedic Hospital is for the cure of 
—— of all ages, but especially its aim is to 
make those children able,” &c.” 

The leaflet also speaks of ‘“‘ Orthopedic 
surgery.” 

Does this mean “straight child” or 
“straight foot”? surgery? Is not the 
suggested derivation from vats an ingenious 
afterthought ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

St. Austins, Warrington. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ gives “ Relating to or concerned 
with the care of deformities in children” as the 
meaning, and derives the word from French usage. ] 


THe Macaroni MAGIstRATE.—I have just 
purchased an old print showing a buck 
in a blue coat, with a huge umbrella under 
his arm. The print bears the inscription, 
apparently in writing, “Col. G—n, the 
Macaroni Magistrate.” A later hand has 
spelt out the name to “Gordon.” Am I 
right in believing that he was Col. the Hon. 
Cosmo Gordon (1737-1813), who killed 
Col. Thomas of the Guards in Hyde Park in 
1783? I notice from a chapter dealing with 
him in ‘The Gay Gordons,’ by Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch (pp. 159-64), that he possessed a 


wonderful umbrella mounted on a strong 
bamboo cane. It had copper springs and 
a cover of dark-brown Padua silk. That 
seems to identify Col. Cosmo Gordon with 
the print. CONSTANCE SKELTON. 


Swans: Ricur To THEem.—The 
Dyers’ Company have kept swans “time 
out of mind,” but seem to have no record 
of the royal licence by which they obtained 
the right to do so. Any early historical 
mention of these swans would greatly oblige, 
as also references to similar permission 
granted to the Vintners and other public 
bodies, or private owners of swans. Please 
reply direct. Frep. 

Clyderhous, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Iranian GENEALOGY.—-Can any one tell 
me of some Italian book on genealogy, 
similar to our Burke or Debrett, which 
would give me full and authentic genea- 
logical particulars of the principal families 
of the Neapolitan aristocracy up to the 
present day? If such a book exists, at 
Naples or anywhere else, I should be glad 
to know how and where to procure a i“ 


NicHoLAs BREAKSPEAR, ADRIAN IV. : 
CAUSE OF HIS DeatH.—I remember reading 
somewhere, in days long gone by, that this 
Pope (the only Englishman who ever occu- 
pied the papal chair) died from being choked 
by a fly; but unfortunately I omitted 
making any note of reference at the time, 
and though I have since looked into most 
of the encyclopedias, I have been unable 
to find any confirmation of it. Ranke’s 
‘ History ’ does not go so far back (1154-9). 

Can any reader kindly guide me in the 
object of my search ? OcTOGENARIAN. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.’ says he died of quinsy.] 


Harris, SInverR-BucKLE Maker.—Is any 
list obtainable of the royal warrant-holders 
under King George III., with their business 
address or private residence? The name 
of the person I am seeking is Harris, who 
lived in Hatton Garden between 1780 and 
1810, and was silver-buckle maker to his 
Majesty. 


SmirH Famity or West KENNETT, WILTS. 
—I should be very glad to receive any in- 
formation about the above family, whose 
burial-place is at Avebury, Wilts. Is their 
house still standing? The earliest record 
I am able to find is in 1623, when Richard 
Smith was in possession; and the earliest 
legible inscription on a memorial stone in 
the church is to Thomas Smith of West 
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Kennett, gentleman, who died 14 Nov., 1662. 
What were the arms of these Smiths ? 
Replies may be sent direct. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Ewell, Surrey. 


ParcEL Post In 1790.—In ‘The Adven- 
turers,’ a farce, London, 1790, we read in 
Act I. se. i. that “Jack Spavin bolted an 
old apple-woman into the parcel-post at 
Cripplegate.”” How is this early reference 
to the parcel post explained ? : 


[The earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is from 
Household Words in 1859.] 


CAROLINE AS A MASCULINE NAME.—-In 
the first volume of ‘ A Selection of Curious 
Articles from “‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine ””’ 
(1811), p. 69, the name Caroline appears 
as the Christian name of a man. 

Can any of your readers say if this was 
usual in 1746, and if so, where ? 

GEORGE H. CourTENAY. 

Southtown House, Kenton, near Exeter. 


H. F. Watker= ELLEN Howarp. — 
Wanted father’s name of Ellen Howard, 
who was living with her sister Amelia in 
1833 at 36, Portland Place, W., and who 
married in that year, at St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, Henry Frederick Walker of Royal 
Horse Guards Blue and Blyth Hall, Notts. 


Docror. 
216, Bohemia Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Manor HovseE 1300: JAmMEs BELLOT 
or Carn.---l. Can any one tell me where 
there is a good specimen of manor house 
with homestead of date c. 1300, as little 
altered as possible ? 

2. Can any one give me _ information 
about an Englishman, James Bellot of Caen, 
living there about 1580 ? F. H. C.-D. 


Le Bron MeEzzos 1x Four Cotours.— 
I have discovered three mezzos in four 
colours—red, blue, green, and yellow—by 
Le Blon. As Le Blon only reproduced in 
three or four colours his mezzos from the 
greatest masters, I wish to ask what the 
discoveries of the last hundred years 
amounted to. These three large oval mezzos 
are very much the best of all Le Blon’s 


works. Jas. Hayes, M.R.S.A.I. 
Church Street, Ennis. 


‘““HIs END WAS PEACE.”—This sentence 
occurs so frequently in this precise form on 
tombstones that it may be presumed to be 
a quotation, and not a mere statement of 
fact. If it is a quotation, whence is it 
quoted ? HARMATOPEGOS. 


Replies. 


ST. MARTIN POMEROY AND THE 
ROMAN POMCERIUM: 
POUNDBURY. 

(10 S. x. 382.) 


Mr. Marks raises a very interesting point, 
and raises it well. I have known most of 
the facts he quotes for and against my theory, 
but I did not state them in my ‘* Governance 
of London’ because’ I was relying more 
upon comparative custom than upon philo- 
logical evidence. And I venture to think 
I was right in so doing. If this point about 
the pomerium were the only item in 
the remains of Roman Lundinium which 
lent itself to comparative evidence, I should 
say my case was weak. That it shares its 
position with other important items is 
the first claim I make for its correctness. 

Let me take Mr. Marks’s philological 
argument. Why should Anglo - Saxons 
adopt the Latin pomarium only in places 
admittedly of Roman _ origin—Dorchester 
and London--while everywhere else they 
retained their own native word @ppel with 
its compound eppelbearo, orchard ? 
Mr. Marks would probably reply that the 
name is Norman, and not Anglo-Saxon, 
and came through the French pommeraie. 
My rejoinder would be that the place-name 
Pomer, Pomers, should give pause to this 
supposition ; and further, that the English 
apple has held its own against the Norman 
everywhere except in towns founded on 
ancient Roman sites. For the apple as a 
natural fruit known to the Teutonic and 
Slav peoples see Hehn, ‘ Wanderings of 
Plants and Animals,’ by Stallybrass, pp. 399, 
498-9. 

IT am not a philologist, so naturally prefer 
the appeal to comparative custom. Now 
in the case of Mile End in London and in 
Colchester (both Roman sites) we have evi- 
dence of the ancient customs connected 
with the pomerium being preserved by an 
English name (‘Governance of London,’ 
104-6, 384). This was because the customs 
themselves were continued. In English London 
they became part of the later London polity. 
But the pomerium itself, the geographical area 
covered by it, was not continued in English 
London, and it therefore lost its place in 
the English vocabulary. English London 
did not preserve the pomerium of Lundinium 
Augusta. What has been preserved in the 


name of St. Martin Pomeroy is the tra- 
ditional sanctity belonging to the original 
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site of London, and of which London Stone 
is also a relic (‘Governance of London,’ 
pp- 77, 81, 83). 

I observe that Mr. Kingsford in the 
admirable collection of notes to his edition 
of Stow’s ‘Survey’ (ii. 332) says that my 
suggestion “lacks confirmation.” I quite 
agree, and I think it may always lack it. 
But I submit that the philological evidence 
has not disturbed it ; and before I can admit 
that the family of Pomeroy gave its name 
to the place, I should like to have evidence 
as to the source from which the family 
derived its name. More likely, I think, 
according to the history of family names, 
it is derived from the pre-existing place- 
name than vice versa. Camden, indeed, 
notes that ‘‘every town, village, or hamlet 
fin England] hath afforded names to 
families” (‘ Remaines concerning Britain,’ 
1657, p. 113); and according to Guppy 
(‘ Homes of Family Names,’ p. 174), ‘‘ Pome- 
roy is an ancient Devonshire surname,”’ and 
also belongs to Dorsetshire, as one of the 
“peculiar names mostly confined to this 
county” (p. 189), both Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire being important centres of the 
Roman occupation. 

There is, in truth, much more research 
needed before any one of us can afford 
to be dogmatic on these obscure and far-off 
points, and the able and careful criticism 
of Mr. Marks on my suggestion does not 
shake my belief that future research will 
help me rather than him. 


LAURENCE GOMME. 
24, Dorset Square, N. W. 


I have read with interest Mr. ALFRED 
Marks’s note upon this subject, and think 
that the balance of evidence is in favour 
of his contention. There is perhaps a topo- 
graphical difficulty in the way of accepting 
the Pomerium derivation. In Roman cities 
the pomerium was a narrow strip of land 
lying both inside and outside the walls, 
and Ironmonger Lane can hardly be in- 
cluded within this definition. The conver- 
sion of St. Martin Pomary into St. Martin 
Pomeroy was easy, because the difference 
between the two words was simply one of 
spelling. In Magne’s ‘ Nobiliaire de Nor- 
mandie’ we find that the family of De la 
Pommeraie, from which the English 
Pomeroys are said to have descended, still 
holds a place amongst the noblesse of the 
province. St. Martin Pomeroy stands, 
therefore, in an analogous position to St. 
Nicholas Shambles (S. Nicolaus de Macellis 
or in Macellé) or St. Michael le Querne 


(S. Michael ad Bladum), and derives its name 
from the locus in quo. 

I differ from Mr. Marks with regard to 
the derivation of the early forms Pomer 
and Pomers from pommier, an apple tree. 
If the origina documents were examined, 
it would probably be found that the words 
were written with the peculiar twist which 
denotes a contraction, and that Pomer 
and Pomers should be printed Pomer’ 
(Pomerio) and Pomer’s (Pomeriis). But 
this, after all, is unimportant. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


May I say a few words a propos of Mr. 
Marks’s contention that Mr. Gomme is 
wrong in connecting St. Martin Pomeroy, 
London, with the Dorchester (Dorset) 
‘*Pummery”? I leave Mr. Marks to 
maintain his theory of the “ apple orchard ” 
origin as he thinks fit; but having myself, 
‘**Consule Planco,” paced with Mr. Gomme 
the grassy slopes, the mounds and ditches 
of Poundbury” (‘‘an earthwork with a 
Saxon appellation,” as Warne terms it in 
his ‘ Ancient Dorset’), I was rather sur- 
prised that the author of ‘ The Governance 
of London’ should “identify this popular 
name with the more dignified addendum 
to the saint-name in London, ‘ Pomroy.’ ” 

It is true that Poundbury is a Dorchester 
playground ; indeed, I have played many 
a game of cricket on it myself; I know 
also that urchins still call it ‘* Pummery,” 
never “the Pummery ” (a distinction mark- 
ing a difference) ; but I am convinced that 
this stronghold, with its double vallum and 
fosse in some places —as it may be seen 
figured in Hutchins—has nothing to do 
with ‘the ancient Roman system of laying 
out a city” or ‘the sacred unbuilt ring 
of land surrounding a city” (I am quoting 
Mr. Gomme). No other part of the ceinture 
of Dorchester, which in my youth was 
almost entirely unbuilt over, bears such a 
name, nor one like it ; moreover, the summit 
of Poundbury must be little short of half 
a mile from the walls of Durnovaria. 

‘**Pummery”’ is, then, I believe, a_hill 
fort of pre-Roman times, a stronghold of 
the Durotriges—perhaps their head-quarters 
before Maiden Castle, the larger and stronger 
camp a mile or so away, was constructed. 
The remains found by Mr. Cunnington, 
when digging in the partly filled-in ditches 
on the western side, confirm this view. 

One point more. When the Wilts and 
Dorset railway cutting was being made, 
many stone coffins were found on the south- 
eastern slope of Poundbury; and a few 
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years ago, when a drain was cut from the 
railway bridge, right through the lower 
part of the camp, past the barrack wall 
(just where the Pomcerium would be, if 
anywhere), there I picked up many frag- 
ments of Romano-British urns, which I 
still possess. 

I submit that these facts prove that this 
part, at any rate, of “ Pumbery,” as it 
is called by W. Whiteway in his ‘ Diary’ 
(1618-34), was used as a burial-ground—a 
purpose to which Mr. Gomme will allow a 
pomerium would never be devoted. 

J. J. Foster. 


We have in Guernsey an illustration of 
the early use of pomerium or pomarium in 
connexion with the name of a church. In 
or about the year 1048 Duke William of 
Normandy gave to the Abbey of Marmoutier 
six churches in the island, one of which 
is styled “ Ecclesia Sancti Andree de putenti 


(v.2. patenti) pomerio.” LEE. 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 
IXINGSLEY’S * LORRAINE, LORRAINE, 


Lorr&e’ (10 S. x. 210, 278, 377).—This 
poem was first published in one of the 
magazines, probably The Nineteenth Century. 
f one may trust to a somewhat vague 
recollection, a note was then appended 
explanatory of the mysterious ‘“‘ Barum.” 
It was to the effect that the ring-master 
in the circus, stern and unrelenting, kept 
pacing round, whip in hand and eye on the 
performer, muttering the while ‘‘ Barum, 
barum,” &e. The ejaculation was not 
believed to have any specific meaning. It 
was simply a rough accompaniment to the 
rhythm of the horse’s gallop, indicative, as 
far as it went, of the intense devotion to 
business that characterized the director 
of the proceedings. The subject was dis- 
cussed in these columns some years ago, 
when probably the explanation now offered 
was fully elaborated. Perhaps some one 
may be able to give the reference. 
THomAs Bayne. 


PARLIAMENTARY APPLAUSE : ITS EARLIEST 
Use (10 8. x. 248, 296, 376).—Respecting 
foreign equivalents for our ‘‘ Hear, hear ! ” 
as a mode of Parliamentary applause, it 
is of interest to note how Reuter’s Berlin 
representative translated the manifestations 
during the speeches in the German Reichstag 
on 10 November, in the course of the debate 
upon the Kaiser’s famous “ interview.” 


“Very true” is the phrase most frequently 
interpolated, 


with occasionally ‘* Quite 


true,” twice ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and once 
**Bravo!”’? The French Chamber, it may 
be gathered, mainly uses the phrase, ‘‘ Trés 
bien.” POLITICIAN. 


HERALDRY IN Frotssart: ‘ PILLow” 
(10 S. x. 369).—These ‘‘ pillows” are evi- 
dently the three cushions or (or topaz), 
lozenge-shaped, or pendent by the corners, 
two and one, which still occur quarterly 
(3rd) in the arms of the present Earl of 
Moray. It isa mistake, however, to describe 
them as ‘gules,’ for that should be the 
tincture upon which they are blazoned. 
Do not the following lines upon the arms of 
the Johnstones of “the noble house of 
Annandale ”’ occur in ‘ Marmion’ ? 

The Bruce's sable cross 

On his argent shield I bear ; 

And Murray’s golden cushion 

On his blood-red chief I wear. 
The arms of Johnston, Marquis of Annan- 
dale, were: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Pearl, 
a saltire diamond, on a chief ruby three 
cushions topaz; 2 and 3, Topaz, an anchor 
in pale ruby. See Salmon’s ‘Short View 
of the Families of the Scottish Nobility,’ 
1759, pp. 36, 37, and (Murray arms) 53. 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


The arms of Douglas were the well-known 
Argent, on a chief azure, three mullets of 
the field, referred to in Scott’s lines :— 

On the Chief three mullets stood, 
The cognizance of Douglas blood. 


7. 2. 


Thus Guillim’s ‘Display of Heraldrie,’ 
1611, p. 213 :— : 

“‘Hee beareth Gules, three Cushions Ermine, 
Buttoned and Tasselled, Or, by the name_of Red- 
man. Howsoever these are now taken for Cushions, 
others are of opinion, that they are more truely 
Pillows, and given to some Ancestors of this bearer 
(if Fame bee true) for that by occasion of a Conibate 
challenged upon him by a Stranger, for the per- 
formance whereof the day and place being ap- 
jointed, this man, being more forward than the 
hallenger, came very early to the place at the day 
appointed, and by chaunce fell on sleepe in his 

ent: the people being assembled and the houre 
come, the Trumpets sounded to the battell, where- 
upon he wakened suddenly, ranne furiously upon 
his Adversary, and slew him.”. 

Wma. Norman. 


Mr. QuILLIN’s second query may be due 
to a misprint, arising out of the similarity 
of “arg.” and “az.,” the usual MS. con- 
tractions for “argent”? and “azure.” On 
reference to Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
this seems to be the case, for the arms of the 
first Earl of Douglas, nephew to Sir James 
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Douglas who undertook to bear Bruce’s 
heart to Palestine, are thus given: Arg., 
a man’s heart gu., on a chief az. three stars 
of the first. R. L. Moreton. 


[Mr. H. J. CLements also thanked for reply. ] 


Bitty Butter THE HuntiInc Parson 
(10 S. x. 310, 395).—An account of this 


Dorset sportsman and worthy appeared in | 


Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset 
for March last. It was written by Canon 
C. H. Mayo, one of the editors, and was 
accompanied by an illustration—a portrait, 
taken from a bust purchased by Canon 


Mayo at the Leweston Sale on 10 Sept., | 
1906. The bust is marked at the back | 


“Chalmington House, 1842. Duntonsc.”’ 

This article states that ‘“ Billy Butler” 
became Vicar of Sturminster Newton, 
21 Nov., 1791; ceded to Frampton (a 
rectory), 1 Feb., 1800; and died 13 Aug., 
1843, aged 81. 

He had an elder brother, Thomas (not 
mentioned by Mr. VauGHAN GoweER), who 
succeeded their father in the rectory of 
Okeford Fitzpain after the latter’s death, 
11 Nov., 1779; held also the rectory of 
North Barrow, Somerset, and the vicarage 
of Hannington, Wilts; and died 1 April, 
1811. 

Canon Mayo quoted the third edition of 
Hutchins’s ‘Dorset,’ Grantley Berkeley’s 
‘Life and Recollections’ (1865), and Miss 
Serrell’s ‘With Hound and Terrier in the 
Field ’ (1904) upon the subject of his article. 


JouHN CoLEs, Jun. 
Frome. 


“Dotts” oN RAcE-coursEs (10 S. x. 
326). —It is interesting to note in connexion 
with this that in modern Dutch doel (pl. 
doelen) is an aim, a mark, a goal. 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 


Fic Trees: Maturinc Mear (10 S. ix. 
389; x. 53, 96).—Thanks to an article on 
‘Tender Joints’ which appeared in The 
Table of 31 October, I am now able to answer 
my own query. As this property of the 
fig tree seems very generally unknown, 
and as I have consulted several high autho- 
rities on botany, &c., only to find them as 
ignorant as myself, I think it may be of 
interest to quote the following passage 
from the article referred to :— 

“ Any meat hung ina fig tree can be rendered 
perfectly tender in eight hours at most. A joint, 
tresh from the butcher, should be tied in a common 

udding-cloth and hung on a fig tree, among the 
eaves, and left there for eight hours, after which 
the meat will be perfectly tender, and not only 
that, but more juicy and toothsome than the best- 


hung meat—hung, that is, in the ordinary way.....- 
The subject is no new one, as many old houses can 
testify. I know of four—two of them Elizabethan,. 
two Inigo Jones houses—which have a small court- 
yard, outside the kitchen door, round which are 
tig trees trained against the walls. 


‘CHovevi-Zion’ (10 S. x. 407).—There 
is a society of that name, its object being 
to secure possession of Palestine by diplo- 
matie methods ; but I have never heard of 
its issuing any paper or periodical. Possibly 
Mr. Scor is confounding two different 
things. There was a paper published some 
years ago by a gentleman who firmly believes 
that the Anglo-Saxons are the descendants 
of the Lost Tribes. Whether it is defunct 
or not I have no means of deciding. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


REINDEER: ITS SPELLING (10 viii. 
170, 258, 358, 416, 451).—The names of the 
parties to the Mamhead wager, laid in 1862, 
are no secret. Punch printed the following 
epigram :— 

How rain in rein-deer should be spelt, 
Jhether with e or a, 
Burnaby, Stewart, and Ten Broeck 
The odds will take or lay. 
Sure ‘tis but fair that a and e ; 
At length should rise to view, 
Considering how turfite swells 
ave run on i.0.u. 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place. 


‘* DISDAUNTED ” (10 S. x. 328, 352, 377, 
416).—Fairborne died in 1680. I do not 
know when his monument was put up in 
the Abbey, but the epitaph was printed in 
1693 in Dryden’s miscellany called * Examen 
Poeticum,’ p. 442. Prof. F. J. Curtis, of 
the Akademie at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
has kindly looked at the copy of this book 
in the library of his ‘‘ Seminar,” and he 
tells me that the reading there is “ un- 
daunted.” L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


Born with TEETH (10 8. v. 8, 78, 115).— 
According to the ‘Benkei Monogatari,’ 
written in the fifteenth century or there- 
about (in Hirade’s ‘Muromachi _Jidai 
Shésetsu Shi,’ Tokyo, 1908, p. 243), Benkei 
was born, after a uterogestation for three 
vears and three months, “* with hair growing 
down to the shoulders....and with teeth, 
front and molar, fully developed.” This 
description well accords with that of King 
Richard III. at the last reference above. 

This Benkei, so popular a subject of the 
romances and arts of the Japanese, was a 
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religious man celebrated for loyalty as well 


as military skill, and is said to have perished | P 


in 1189, fixedly standing and facing enemies, 

who sent a shower of arrows upon him. 

Tanabe is held to be his birthplace, and 

my wife has the honour of having a brother- 

in-law a lineal descendant of Benkei’s 

father. Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


RicHarpD Dicuton, CARIcATuRIST (10S. x. 
407).—Although Richard Dighton has no 
separate memoir in ‘D.N.B.,’ indi- 
viduality is distinctly vouched for in the 
biography of his father as Robert Dighton’s 
son. RoBertT WALTERS. 


The article in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xv. 74, which 


might well have been fuller, mentions that | 
whereas Robert signed himself Dighton” | 


and “ Dighton,” his son Richard wrote his 
name in full. Srr Kine will find 
an article on ‘ Robert and Richard Dighton, 
Portrait Etchers,’ in No. 56 of The Con- 
noisseur. A. R. Bay Ley. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
x. 408).— 

Music of the spheres. 

With respect to this ancient Pythagorean 
notion much evidence has already been 
placed on the file of ‘N. & Q.’ (1S. vi. 165 ; 
4 8. ii. 561; iii. 19, 70), none of which I 
propose to repeat. I have met with no 
reference to it in English earlier than 
Florio’s ‘Essayes of Montaigne,’ 1603, 
Book I. ch. 22 (1897, i. 138) :— 

Celestiall musicke...... wonderfull harmonie...... 
but......the hearing senses of these low worlds 
creatures, dizzied and lulled asleepe......cannot 
sensibly perceive or distinguish the same.” 

Bishop John Wilkins, ‘ Discovery of a 
New World,’ 1638, ed. 4, 1684, i. 42 :-— 


sound ?...... it is not now, I think, attirmed by any.’ 
Malebranch, ‘Search after Truth,’ ed. 

R. Sault, 1694, vol. i. (Book IIT. ii. 83) :-— 
“The heavens, by their regular motions, made a 


most wonderful concert ; which men do not hear, 
because they are used to it.” 


Edward Young, ‘ Night Thoughts, Night III. 


mentions “the spheres harmonious” and | 
| [Many other correspondents refer to Longfellow. ] 


** their matchless strain,” 
A strain for gods, denied to mortal ear. 


In 1832 W. Gardiner wrote a book: | 


Dr. Greenhill, ‘ Religio Medici,’ 1881, 
. 365, mentions a collection of passages in 
Pattison’s ed. of Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ 
i. 202, 1875, p. 85, and a discussion in 
The Illustrated London News, wa ae 

. C. B. 


Was not ‘“‘the music of the spheres” 
a Pythagorean doctrine? See Lewis’s 
‘ Astronomy of the Ancients,’ p. 131. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘Hudibras,’ Part III. canto i, has the 
lines 
Her voice the music of the spheres, 
So loud it deafens mortals’ ears. 
Zachary Grey gives a long note that might 
| be of use to Mr. STEWART. . N. G. 


| The lines referred to by Lucts are in Long- 
'fellow’s ‘ Birds of Passage,’ in the poem en- 
titled ‘The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz.’ 
| They run as follows :— 
And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: “ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 
“Come wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 
And he wandered away and away 
With-‘Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 
A. R. WALLER. 
Cambridge. 


The verses of which Lucis gave detached 
lines occur in Longfellow’s tribute to 
Agassiz, the distinguished naturalist, on 
his fiftieth birthday, 28 May, 1857. 

| Longfellow, sixteen years later, wrote 
an elegiac sonnet on Agassiz, the sestet of 
| which may not inappropriately be cited :— 

| Ah! why shouldst thou be dead when common men 
| Are busy with their trivial affairs, 

holding? Why, when thou hadst 
| rea 

Nature's mysterious manuscript, and then 

Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 

Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be 


ead ? 


J. GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Scots Greys: History OF THE REGI- 


“The Music of Nature....to prove that ment (10 S. x. 347, 396).—I possess a copy 
what is passionate and pleasing in....singing of the ‘ History of the Royal Scots Greys,’ 
..-.and performing upon musical instru- by Edward Almack, which was published 
ments is derived from the sounds of the! by Alexander Moring, Ltd., De La More 


animated world.’ | Press, London, about eight months ago 


en. 


| 
2 
1 
‘ 
“There is no Musick of the Spheres ; for if they 
be not solid, how can their motion cause any such 
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(there is no date on its title-page), price 
21. 12s. 6d. This bulky volume contains 
many illustrations. At p. 64 is a facsimile 
of the ‘Muster Roll of the Waterloo Men, 
2nd (or R.N.B.) Regiment of Dragoons. 
Rouen, 11th September, 1815.’ It includes 
the names of nine officers and eighty-four 
non-commissioned officers and men. At 
p- 69 is a facsimile of fifteen ‘ Signatures of 
Officers present of the 2nd (or R.N.B.) 
Regiment of Dragoons entitled to share of 
Prize Money granted for the Waterloo 
Campaign. Canterbury, 29 May, 1817.’ 
At p. 155 begins an alphabetical list of 
officers of the regiment, past and present, 
with personal notes. 

In the Army List dated ‘“‘ War-Office, 
10th March, 1817,” of the thirty-five officers 
then in the regiment, twenty-one have 
the capital letter W prefixed to their names. 


A list of officers present at the engagements 
on 16, 17, and 18 June, 1815, is given in the 
appendix of Siborne’s ‘ Waterloo Campaign,’ 
new edition, Constable, 1904. A. L. O. 


HorseEFLesH (10 S. x. 245).—The objec- 
tion of the Church to the eating of horseflesh 
was of course due to the fact that the custom 
was connected with paganism. Thus Menzel, 
speaking of the Blutmdnner, or German 
priests, says :— 

‘* As they generally sacrificed and ate horses, the 
eating of horseflesh became a mark of distinction 
between heathen and Christians. A Christian king 
was forced by the pagan Swedes to eat horseflesh in 
sign of apostasy.”—‘* Hist. of Germany,’ i. 50. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


SHOREDITCH Famity (10 S. x. 369).— 
Some information may be found in J. 
Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London,’ chapter on 
Shoreditch. I write from memory. 

Francis P. MARcHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


ANCASTER (10 S. viii. 130).—Ancaster 
stone is one of the best known in England. 
It is of a warm cream colour, readily worked, 
and very durable. The actual quarries 
are situated in the neighbouring parish of 
Wilsford. Although this material has been 
continuously used ever since the time of 
the Normans, the supply is apparently 
inexhaustible. In medieval days—as at 
present—it was largely used for ecclesiastical 
purposes, more especially in the Midlands 
and the Fen Country. It will probably be 
found mentioned in numerous Fabric Rolls 


in those districts. The late Lord Grim- 
thorpe selected it as, in his opinion, the best 
stone obtainable, for his extensive, though 
not always judicious work at St. Alban’s 
Abbey. Ancaster itself stands upon the 
line of the old Roman Ermine Street, and 
is said by some to have been originally 
known as Causenne. 

Ancaster formerly gave the title of Duke 
to the Bertie family. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Ancaster, which occupies the site of a 
Roman station on Ermine Street, and which 
Horsley conjectured to have been the 
Roman Causenne, is stated to occur in 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ as ‘* Andred’s- 
cestre,” which Flavell Edmunds takes to 
be the camp or fortified town of Andred 
or Andrew. J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Mitrep Assots (10 x. 410).—The 
following list will give the principal abbeys 
in England so dignified. Mrs. Cope will 
find a list of abbots in Browne Willis’s 
‘History of the Mitred Abbies,’ &c. (1718- 
1719). 


Abingdon. Reading. 
Bardney (Lines). St. Alban’s. 
Battle. St. Benet’s-in-Holme 
Canterbury. (Norfolk). 
Cirencester. St. Edmund’s Bury. 
Colchester. St. John’s of Jerusalem. 
Crowland. Selby. . 
Evesham. Shrewsbury. 
Glastonbury. Tavistock. 
Gloucester. Tewkesbury. 
Hyde (near Winchester). | Thorney (Cambs). 
Malmesbury. Waltham. 
(?) Merton (Surrey). Westminster. 
Middleton (Glos.) Winchcomb (Glos. ). 
Peterborough. York (St. Mary’s). 
Ramsey (Hunts). 

R. B. 

Upton. 


SAMUEL FooTE, CoMEDIAN (10 S. x. 109). 
—I sent the inquiry at this reference to the 
editor of the “ Notes and Queries” column 
of The Cornish Telegraph, in which it duly 
appeared. The following reply from Mr. 
Thomas Foote of Trenwheal, Godolphin, was 
published in the issue of 12 November, and 
is worth reprinting in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

SO. Se As Ihave in my possession the pedigree of 
the Foote family from the year 1550 (earlier genea- 
logy not preserved, and relationships until about 
1665 conjectured only), together with the Foote 
family coat of arms and its motto (Spes Una Deus), 
I thought it might be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

“Tn the first place I may say that there is no 
doubt the Rev. br. Chafy’s surmise is right, that 
the Truro and Veryan family are the same to which 
the Rev. Francis Hendra [sic] Foote belongs. 
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“The first Samuel Foote of which we have any | part of a myle from this church, be certaine men 
authentie record was born in 1550. His son John | which they did not know what they were. And 
was baptised at Taunton, St. Mary’s, 1579. His | long tyme thereafter, certaine herds of that toune, 
grandson John, born 1609, [was] buried at Taunton | and of the next toune, called Unnatt, both wenches. 
1697, leaving issue Samuel, John, and others. and youthes, did on a tyme conveen with others on 

‘Samuel, born in 1632, married Maria Keate in | that hill; and the day being somewhat cold, did 

D7. gather the bones of the dead men that were slayne 
‘* John Justice Foote, of Truro, born 1634, married | long tyme before in that place, and did make a fire 


Jael (? Harnap). to warm them...... Macfarlane, ut supra, ii. 188. 

* John, son of Samuel (and others), became lieu- I do not know the date of this Macfarlane. 
tenant in Col. Moore’s, afterwards Lord Drogheda, L. R. M. SrRAcHAN 
regiment of cavalry at the battle of the 


July, 1690, having joined King William IIL, pro- 
bably in Holland, from Tiverton, or Truro, or St. Pror. SKEAT writes of Belgian evidence 


Se that bones were burnt in bonfires. Has. 

“John Foote, born in 1678, became M.P. for | he come across the very clear reference to 
Tiverton, and married Eleanor, a daughter of Sir | this in the popular Hawick song ‘ Pawkie 
Edward Goodere. The title is now extinct. Paiterson’s Auld Grey Yaud’ ? 

“Samuel Foote, the comedian, was baptised at In this ballad—a ninety-year-old variant 
Truro, 1721, and died in 1777, and was buried in the Old Horne ’—4h 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. of t 

“My father, Richard Foote, a grandson of Samuel yaud (jade) bequeaths her skull, “ shank- 
Foote, married Sarah, daughter of John Adams, | banes,’’ and hide. Finally, 


yeoman, who had an estate at Chagford, Devon, ’ , ; 

but who farmed Ramsdown, Milton Abbot, Devon, 

a brother of the father of Prof. Adams, astronomer, I’m pawkie Paiterson’s auld grey yaud 

who resided at Stoke, Cornwall, and to whose Sae that’s the end o’ mei , 
memory a memorial tablet is erected in Truro ‘ F. Sutiey. 
Cathedral. These notes may be of interest to . ‘ 
oe MEDITERRANEAN (10 S. x. 308, 351, 376). 


W. Roserrs. —Regarding the reply at the last reference, 

LEGENDS ABOUT THE Moon (10 §. x.|I should like to point out that the Murray’s 
347).—In a book of travels published in| ‘Handbooks’ which I quoted (p. 351) say 
1838 that the Turkish ‘“ White Sea ”” means the 
* there is a strange story about the moon, which is | #gean, not the whole Mediterranean. 
little better than their usual ignorant notions. The The above makes little, if any, difference 
~ say, send to as to D.’s conclusion. 
and the hare said that he would take it. ‘Run, 
then,’ said the moon, ‘and tell men that as I die, Roser Cxmmeouwe. 
and am renewed, so shall they also be renewed.’ I think D. has made a slip. The sea 


But the hare deceived men, and said, ‘ As I die and . 5 
perish, so shall you also.’ Old Namaquas will not known to English people and all English 
therefore touch hare’s flesh; but the young men |™aps as the “* White Sea” has no maritime 


may partake of it: that is, before the ceremony of | connexion with the Baltic. 13 > A 
making them men is performed, which merely con- 
sists in slaughtering and eating an ox or a couple! I do not pretend that my remark will help 
of sheep.”—Sir James Edward Alexander’s ‘An the solution, but it may interest some to 
Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, know that medieval Hebraists always 
et — rane Countries of the refer to the Mediterranean as the “ Yon 
amaquas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras, te 
It is hardly necessary to say that these “dividing”? Europe from Africa, &c., de- 
Namaquas lived round Walfirch Bay, on the Tiving, as it seems to me, the idea from 
south-west coast of Africa, now included in| the Greek peodyatos. M. L. R. Bresrar. 
German territory. AYEARR. GuERNSEY Lity (10 S. x. 368, 412).— 
“ Baa-Fires”: “Bonrire” (10 S. Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book’ gives a 
206, 251, 315, 353, $01).—In note to | too commonplace en 
‘The Lady of the Lake,’ iii. 5, Scott quotes the introduction of this loveliest gg 
“from the geographical collections made | lilies into the island of Guernsey. In the 
by the laird of Macfarlane ” as follows :— | early days, hes eer the fairy men came to 
“There is bot two myles from Inverloghie, the | Guernsey to look for wives, 
church of Kilmalee, in Loghyeld. In ancient tymes | “one carried away the beautiful Michelle de Garis 
there was ane church builded upon ane hill, which | to be his wife. Though, vanquished by his court- 
was above this church, which doeth now stand in | liness and grace, she was persuaded to fly with him 
this toune ; and ancient men doeth say, that there | back to fairyland, she could not quite forget the 
was a battell foughten on ane litle hill not the tenth | father, mother, and brothers whom she had left 
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behind her in their cottage down by Vazon Bay. 
So she begged him to let her leave them some slight 
token by which to remember her. He thought for 
a moment, and then gave her a bulb, which he told 
her to plant in the sand above the bay. He then 
whispered to the mother where to go to find a 
souvenir of her missing daughter; and when she 
went, weeping, to the search, she found this bulb 
burst into flower, a strange, odourless, beautifu 
blossom, decked with fairy gold, and without a 
-soul—for what is the scent but the soul of a flower? 
—a fit emblem of a denizen of fairyland. From that 
time the flower has been carefully cultivated in 
this island, the Amaryllis Sarniensis, as it is called, 
nor will it flourish, however great the care, in any 
of the other islands; it pines and degenerates when 
removed from the soil where it was first planted by 
the elfin lover.”—‘ Guernsey Folk-lore,’ edited by 
Edith F. Carey. 

I may add that to this day many families 
in the island, both gentle and simple, and 
especially the gentler sex, show traces of 
their fairy ancestors. 

The shipwreck that your Japanese corre- 
spondent asks about is lost in legend. It is 
said that when the bulbs were saved from 
it they were taken for edible tubers, but 
some, having been cooked and tasted, were 
disapproved of, and the whole lot cast on 
a piece of waste land, where, after a short 
time, they displayed themselves in all their 
glory. They are not to be met with wild, 
but do not receive much attention from 
gardeners, and flourish best when undis- 
turbed. The soil in which they are grown 
is light and covered with sand. They are 
much rarer in the island than they were, 
and, unfortunately, unscrupulous vendors 
often sell the Nerine lily, a vastly inferior 
Amaryllis, for the A. sarniensis. 

C. J. DuRAND. 

The Villa, Guernsey. 


Pmtico: Evyesricut (10 8. x. 401).— 
Nares’s ‘ Glossary ’ gives still another quota- 
tion for Pimlico, as a sort of ale :— 

Or stout March-beer, or Windsor ale, 

Or Labour-in-vain (so seldom stale), 

Ur Pimlico, whose too great sale 

Did mar it. 

The Labour-in-vain was the sign of a negro 
washing his face, and was affected by shops 
as well as inns (Davies’s ‘Supplementary 


In addition to the examples given, I can 
add Pimlico Hill, in Oxted, Surrey, and 
a place called Pimlico, as well as a Pimlico 
Wood, in the parish of Cudham, Kent. 
These are from a very extensive list of 
field-names I have compiled at various 
times from various sources, chiefly the 
Ordnance maps. AYEAHR. 


REGIMENTAL Marcues (10 S. x. 167, 312, 
352, 377).—Although not strictly pertaining 
to the topic under discussion, the following 
extract from Tit-Bits of 31 October seems 
worth including among other replies :— 

** A peculiar custom obtains in the 12th Lancers— 
the playing of the Vesper Hymn, the Spanish 
Chant, and the Russian National Hymn every night 
of the year after the ‘Last Post’ has sounded. It 
is said that the playing of the Vesper Hymn origi- 
nated in one of the officers’ wives presenting the 
regiment with a new set of instruments on condition 
that the hymn was played every night after the 
‘Last Post.’ The playing of the Spanish Chant is 
declared to be a penance for the sacking of a con- 
vent during the Peninsular War. No reason is 
assigned tor the playing of the Russian National 
Anthem.” 


HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


I think it must have been about the year 
1870 that the 6th Dragoon Guards adopted 
““T’m_ ninety-five.” My father was about 
forty-five years of age when I remember 
his singing the first two lines, as follows :— 

I'm ninety-five, I’m ninety-tive, 

And to keep single I'll contrive. 
It must then have been quite a new song. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHaen. 


Has your correspondent consulted the 
old Book of Regimental Marches in the 
British Museum ? 

(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE COPE. 


DEAD ANIMALS EXPOSED ON TREES AND 
Watts (10S. x. 149).—From very early days 
the Chinese seem to have followed this 
practice with the owl. Their name for it, 
Kiau, is represented with an ideograph 
composed of the two letters expressing bird 
and tree. Hii Shin’s ‘Shwoh-wan’ (about 
100 a.p.) explains this as follows :— 

“ Anciently it was a midsummer usage to catch 
and quarter owls and hang their heads upon trees. 
Hence now we term the act of hanging a human 
head krau-shau, t.e., making an owl of the head. 
This punishment was inflicted on the bird in con- 
sequence of its reputation for an extravagant filial 
impiety.” 

According to the ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 

1703, tom. cdxxvii. fol. 31a, 
“ during the Han dynasty (B.c. 202—a.p. 219) a part 
of the Court ceremonies at the season of the summer 
solstice was to prepare broth from the flesh of owls 
and to serve it out to all the officers. This is said 
to have been intended to extirpate these birds. 
The day is one on which Nature begins to nurture 
all life on the earth, whereas the owl habitually 
murders its own mother; so the summer solstice 
is made an occasion of destroying it.” 

At times in this part the bodies of moles 
are gibbeted in farm-yards, but not neces- 
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sarily on the branches of a willow, as Mr. 
E. Peacock has witnessed near the Trent— 
simply to warn off any living mole that 
may approach the place. A similar motive 
probably originated the custom in Northern 
China, under the sway of the Liau Tartars 
(tenth to twelfth century a.D.), of burning 
moles on New Year’s Day, in order, as the 
historians say, to avert influences of bad 
omen (Dr. O. F. von Moéllendorff, ‘The 
Vertebrata of the Province of Chihli,” 
Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Roy. As. Soc., New Series, xi. 54, Shanghai, 
1877). IXumacusu 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


See ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ :— 

““T saw my little crop surrounded by fowls...... 
Coming up to the hedge, I fired again, and killed 
three of them. This was what I wished for; so 
I took them up, and served them as we serve 
notorious thieves in England, viz., hanged them 
in chains as a terror to others.” —P. 102, World’s 
Famous Books” edition. 

RockINGHAM. 

Boston, U.S. 


Tuames STEAMBOATS (10 S. ix. 408).— 
The letter inquired for is probably that 
signed “ Investigator,’ which appeared 
in The Times of 5 Dec., 1862. It gives an 
account of a steamer named the Margery, 
built at Dumbarton, and brought to the 
Thames in 1815. The letter was quoted 
in an article on early steam navigation 
which appeared in Fairplay, of 2 July last, 
p- 3. R. B. P. 


HAMPSTEAD IN Sone (10 S. x. 187, 296, 
377).—A description of London scenery in 
Thomson’s ‘Summer’ includes a reference 
to Hampstead. From the point of obser- 
vation afforded by Richmond Hill, “ thy 
hill, delightful Shene,” the poet depicts as 
follows :— 

Here Jet us sweep 
The boundless landscape ; now the raptured eye, 
Exulting swift, to huge Augusta send, 
Now to the sister hills that skirt her plain, 
To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 


Thomson explains in a note that by “the| Pp 


sister hills’ are meant “ Highgate and 
Hampstead.” W. B 


To the extracts given may be added some 
in W. Whitten’s ‘London in Song,’ pub- 
lished in 1898. AYEAHR. 


“ EVERGLADE”: ITS DERIVATION (10 S. 
x. 105, 158).—I am afraid an A.-S. origin 
for this word is out of the question, as it 
was formed on, American soil, according 
H. P. L. is apparently 


to the ‘N.E.D.’ 


unaware, too, of the fact that the pig is not 
indigenous to this continent. If the word 
“ever”? be merely, as I think it is, an 
altered form of “over” in this compound, 
whether as adverb or as preposition, it can 
properly enough be termed a prefix, for 
etymological purposes. . W. Hitt. 
ew York. 


Arms OF Roman CATHOLIC 
BisHops (10 8. x. 228, 316).—With reference 
to Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’S second question, I 
may say that Bishop Redman’s tomb at 
Ely supplies another instance of a bishop 
impaling the arms of his see. It is note- 
worthy that in this case the paternal coat. 
occupies the dexter side of the shield. 


PETERSBURG” OR “St. PETERSBURG” 
(10 S. x. 306, 357).—In the British Museum 
Catalogue the imprints to books published 
in this city spell the name as often as not 
in one word—“ Sanktpeterburg.” I once 
asked a Russian traveller whether it was 
therefore permissible to omit the “St.” at 
all, and he replied that this was usual con- 
ventionally, and sent me a railway time- 
table with the name “ Peterburg” alone. 
The letter s is not in the original. 

A. Watts. 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR PHRASES (1058. x. 
281, 374)—H. P. L. has mistaken the 
object of my two contributions on _ this 
head, which was to stimulate original 
research, and in a specified direction, and 
not the consultation of books of reference. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Dr. BEAUFORD, REcToR OF CAMELFORD 
(10 S. x. 349, 412).—I am much obliged to 
Messrs. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT and A. L. 
Humeureys for their information concerning 
the above. A. R. BAYLEY. 


BREMBRE OR BRAMBRE (10 S. x. 306).— 
The name is certainly written ‘“‘ Brembre” 
in the vivacious contemporary petition 
rinted in vol. iii. of the ‘ Rolls of Parlia- 
ment,’ at pp. 225-6. Q. V. 


“THE BONNIE CRAVAT,” TAVERN SIGN 
(10 S. x. 365).—The ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary’ appears to justify Mr. Fyy- 
MORE’S supposition that a “cravat” or 
“carvet”’ is something akin to a thick 
hedgerow. We are there told that in Kent 
a ‘“‘carvet”’ is “a thick hedgerow ; a copse 
by the roadside; a piece of land carved 
out of another.” 

J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Quarterly Review: October. (John Murray.) 


Mr. W. A. BarLuie-GROHMAN supplies an article 
on the field sports of the Middle Ages which will be 
of great interest to not a few readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
These sports were the delight not only of kings, but 
also of almost every layman who had land and 
possessed a good horse. Priests, however, might 
not enjoy the pleasures of the chase, but we do not 
imagine that this law was ever rigidly enforced ; 
perhaps dispensations were given, or it may be that 
ecclesiastics, in this as in other more serious 
matters, often assumed the privilege of ag. | with- 
out them, as it was a common belief, as Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman tells us, that field sports were necessary 
for promoting health and long life, and some hay 
even whispered that the neglect thereof perilled the 
soul’s salvation. It the latter thesis was ever 
seriously maintained, we have not been so fortunate 
as to come across the statement, and we know that 
some of the more thoughtful of the ecclesiastics of 
the Middle Ages were not sparing in their denuncia- 
tion of a life devoted to sport. Alcuin is an early 
example. Ina letter to the community of Jarrow 
he bids the young men remember their illustrious 
forefathers and devote themselves to higher things 
than driving foxes out of their holes or running 
after hares. The ‘Roman des Débuits’ must be a 
most interesting work. It was written by the royal 
chaplain Gace de la Buigne, and, as is evident, has 
been carefully studied by Mr. Baillie-Grohman. 
This cleric filled the post of chaplain to “John the 
Good,” remaining with his master a great part of 
the time that he was a captive in this country. 
Much of the work is believed to have been dictated 
by the King to Gace while here. The work appears 
to be extremely good of its kind, but far too much 
clogged by mystical theology to suit the taste of a 
twentieth-century sportsman. As a signal of the 
death of the stag the “prize” is blown, and the 
author remarks regarding it that ‘‘no man who 
hears such melody would wish for any other in 
Paradise.” Hunting-horns were used wherever 
field sports were pursued, and those of English 
manufacture were considered of special excellence : 
German nobles imported them; and Louis of 
Orleans, brother of Charles VI. of France, acquired 
at one time twenty-three from London, for which 
he paid 117 francs. The best treatise on the music 
of the chase occurs in Hardouin’s ‘Trésor de la 
Vénerie,’ written in 1394. There exists, so far as is 
known, but one manuscript copy. It. was pub- 
lished upwards of fifty years ago in an impression 
that has now become scarce. 

‘Vagrants, Beggars, and Tramps,’ by Mr. John 
Cooke, is another interesting paper. There is an 
opinion widely diffused that there was little 
vagrancy in this country before the fall of the 
monasteries, and the great changes of property 
consequent thereon. We fully recognize the fact 
that many of the working classes who aforetime 
lived in comfort were by this rendered homeless 
and desolate ; but it is a mistake to assume that 
vagrancy suddenly became a new thing in England 
during the Tudor time. There had been all along 
a set of people who were wanderers as much from 
mere pleasure as because they could not obtain the 


necessaries of life where they were. ‘‘ Whatever 

etry isin the vagabond lies here,” and Mr. Cooke 
urther adds, ‘‘it is this that gives him a place in 
the literature of all ages.” We are here in complete 
harmony with him. We have known not a few 
cases of the kind. There are men who revolt 
against continuous work, though for a short time 
they ros labour, and could maintain themselves 
if they had the faculty of working for more 
than a few days at one time or in one place. These 
restrictions they will not long tolerate, however 
liberally they are recompensed. The stringent 
forest laws of the Normans no doubt increased 
vagrancy ; they impelled those who had the 
sporting passion to hide in the great forests 
which then occupied a large part of England, or 
to lurk in the wide fenlands where fishing and 
bird-snaring were ever-changing and delightful 
occupations. 

The wars of Stephen’s reign much _ increased 
this evil, but we think matters improved somewhat: 
under the second Henry. He was a man of mixed 
character. It is easy to speak ill of him, but he 
had, notwithstanding all his faults, and his constant 
quarrels with ecclesiastical authority, a good and 
generous side to his character. He was not without 
deep religious feelings, which lay at the back of a 
wild, profligate, and despotic nature. He, however, 
knew full well that thoughtfulness for the poor was 
one of those things required of a king, and we 
believe that when not carried away by passion he 
strove to obey the dictates of his conscience. 
Things seem to have become far worse when John 
appeared on the scene, and were little, if any, 
better during the long reign of his son. When, 
however, the Black Death of 1348 visited our shores, 
a great change followed ; villenage began to die out, 
or rapidly became a very lenient form of servitude. 
It virtually became extinct in the Tudor time, 
though in name at least it lasted until the 
reign of James I. We have not space for the 
discussion of what people used to call the old 
poor law. Hardly two persons who understand 
its provisions agree as to what it was intended 
to produce. 

rof. Ridgeway’s paper on ‘The Origin of 
Tragedy’ will, so far as it extends, be found useful, 
but it deals too curtly with a vast subject. 

‘The Inns of Court,’ by Mr. C. E. A. Bedwell, 
is open to a similar objection. An_ interesting 
sketch is given, but a student of the history of 
English law requires far more than it is possible 
te compress into a review. 


THE Angus collection of Baptist_books, which 
has been previously mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.,’ is now 
easy of reference, as the Rev. G. P. Gould, the 
President of Regent’s Park College, where the 
books are placed, has made a catalogue of them, 
and it is now issued by the Kingsgate Press in a 
handsome quarto volume, the paper and print being 
all that can be desired. Mr. Gould expresses the 
hope “that the contents of the Angus Library, 
made thus more readily accessible, will render 
effective service in stimulating and assisting deno- 
minational research.” This should certainly be the 
result, for no history of the Baptists can possibl 
be written without reference to this valuable col- 
lection of Baptist literature. What is now wanted 
is a good Baptist Biographical Dictionary, to give 
some account of the writers whose works are in the 
library. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.— DECEMBER. 


Messrs. Browne & Brownet’s Newcastle Cata-_ 

oaas 93 contains a set of the 7'’ransactions of the | 


stle Society of Antiquaries, very scarce, 30/. | 
items include Godwyn’s ‘ Negro’s and | 
Indian’s Advocate,’ printed for the author, 1680, I. 
Works on art include Pennell’s ‘Charles Keene, 
3/, 12s. 6d. ; and Bryan’s ‘ Painters, 5 vols., Bl. 5s. 
Under Bewick will be found ‘ sop,’ Newcastle, 


1818, 8/. 8s.; and ‘Select Fables,’ 1820, 10/. (both | 4 


re-paper and uncut). Other books are Campbell’s | 
"Chencalons and Justices,’ best edition, 10 vols., | 
uneut, 1849-69, 4/.; ‘More Victories of Great | 
Britain,’ 42 choice coloured plates by Sutherland, | 
Lewis, and others, very rare, 1824, 91. 9s. 3. the | 
“Martial Achievements,’ 1815, 9. 9s. ; first edition 
of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 3 vols., 18s. ; the | 
rare first edition of ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 1836-7, 4/. ; 


Sden’s ‘State of the Poor,’ 3 vols., 4to, 1797, 1489, : 
Th 10s, A tall and fresh copy of the Aldine Euri- 


‘There isa fine example of Ben Jonson, folio, 
at eles by Riviére, 1640, 7/. 10s. A copy of the 
tirst English Translation of ‘Luther's Table Talk, 
1652, is priced 2/. 2s. Under Cruikshank is the rare 
first edition of ‘ Life in London,’ 1821, 8/7. This is a 
fine clean copy. 

Mr. Francis Edwards sends Part II. of his Cata- 
logue of Old English Literature. Among items of 
unusual interest are herbals and —— books, 
including Gervase Markham’s Country Man’s 
Recreation,’ 1640, 1/. 16s. Among other entries are 
first editions of the following: Gay’s ‘Fables,’ very 
rare, 20/.; ‘The Vicar of Wakefield, also very rare 
1766, 95/.; Froissart, 1523-5, 26/. ; Gray’s ‘Odes,’ | 
1757, 8/. 8s. (the first book printed at Strawberry 
Hill); Locke’s ‘Human Understanding,’ 1690, 
3/. 10s. ; and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ first edition, seventh 
title, small 4to, 1669, 30/. There are some beautiful 
Hore, 1498, 1527-41. Among illu- 
minated manuscripts is a Missal of great beauty, 
with upwards of 40 miniatures, fifteenth century, 
. It was formerly in the collection of the Duke 
of Hamilton. Under en Jonson are two important 
items: a copy of Minucius’s ‘ Octavius,’ 24mo, 1627, | 
which belonged to Jonson, and_ bears inscriptions 
and annotations in his handwriting, 45/. ; and his 
‘Execration against Vulcan,’ 1640, Izaak Walton’s 
copy with his autograph signature, the Christian 
name in full, a rare form, and many interlineations 
by Walton, 20/. 

Mr. E. Joseph’s Catalogue 5 contains under 
Hablot Browne a series of 12 original water-colours, 
‘The Rivals,’ represented by two boys bringing 
presents to a little girl, 30 guineas. Under Byron 
are the Prothero and Coleridge edition, large paper, 
14 vols., small 4to, 4/. 10s.; and Finden’s Tllustra- 
tions,’ 3 vols., in 27 parts as issued, half-morocco, 
1833, 2/. 2s. Croker’s ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ 5 vols., 
half-calf, 1831, is 2/.7s.6d.; Chaucer, Pickering, 1830, 
5 vols., uncut, scarce, 4/. 10s.; Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ third edition. 20 plates Be Blake, 
® vols., uncut, original labels, 1816, 2/. 2s.; ‘ Peter 
Simple,’ first. illustrated edition, 3 vols., uncut, 
1837, 5/. 5s.; Pyne’s ‘ Royal Residences, 3 vols. fine 
copy, 1819, 16 guineas ; Sowerby’s Botany,’ 1832-48, | 
12 vols., 8/. 8s.; and Ralston’s ‘Songs of the Russian 
People,’ 14s. A list under London includes Pen- | 
nant, extra-illustrated, with 136 portraits and | 
views, morocco extra, 1813, WW. 15s. A copy of | 
Manning and Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ 3 vols., folio, russia, | 


‘and Travels. 


| 1804, is 14/. 10s. There is a collection of Voyages 
Arundel Society’s publications, in- 
clude Maynard’s ‘ Descriptive Notices,’ 1849 to 1873, 
2 vols. in 1, folio, half-morocco, 1869, 4/. 10s. Maynard 
Institute of Naval Architects, 17/. 10s. ; also of the was for many years, until his death, the secretary of 


the Society. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
687 is the first part of a Catalogue of Works in 
Classical Literature, Philology, and Archeology. 
The first portion is devoted to Greek and Latin 
authors, including, of course, many rarities. Under 
nacreon are the editio princeps of the Odes, and 
the edition in Latin printed by Thomas Richard, 
bound in one volume, 1554-5, 2/7. 2s. The second 
edition of Archimedes, 1615, is 1/. 5s. ; and Bekker’s 
edition of Aristotle, 1831-6, 4 vols., 3/. 3s. Under 
Auctores Latini Veteres is a series of 64 vols., 12mo, 
old French mottled calf, 1753-89, 7/7. 7s. Under 
Euclid is a large and fine copy of the first printed 
edition, folio, old stamped leather in oaken boards, 
28/. There is also the second edition, 1491, 


| pides, 1503, is 6/. 15s. ; and Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ 


4 vols., half-mcrocco by Riviére, 1858-60, 3/. 10s. 
Under Pindar is a large and sound copy of the 
Aldine edition, 1513, 6/. 6s. Plato, translated by 
Sydenham and Taylor, 5 vols., royal 4to, 1804, is 
4/. 10s. This was printed at the expense of the Duke 
of Norfolk, who aed up nearly the whole edition 
in his house, where it remained until long after his 
decease. A copy of the ‘Dialogues,’ translated 
by Jowett, 5 vols., 8vo, half-levant, is 6/. 6s. 
An example of the first issue of the first edition of 
Sophocles is of special interest, as it formerly 
to Richard Porson, 1502, 12/. 12s.. Among 
a number of Greek Testaments is George I.’s copy 
of the edition printed from the types of Claude 
Garamond, 1550, 5s. According to Dibdin, “the 
text is allowed to be not only more correct than 
that of the foregoing editions, but to be the parent of 
almost all the subsequent ones.” The portion of 
the Catalogue devoted to Greek and Latin 
Philology: History of Classical Literature, con- 
tains oyer four hundred items. Mr. Sotheran 
appends an amusing note to the last edition of 
Withals’s ‘Dictionary in English and Latine ; 
devised for the Capacitie of Children and Young 
Beginners,’ 12mo, 1634, 5/. 5s. : ‘ All editions of the 
work have now become very rare, both from 
constant thumbing and from use as scholastic 
projectiles. The present copy is in surprisingly 
good condition.” 

[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over 
from lack of space. ] 


Dotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


N. H. M.—Outside our province. 


J. Brown Hurrah ”).—See ‘N.E.D.’ 
‘Hurrah’ and ‘ Huzza.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (DECEMBER) 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 
FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
J POOLE & CO, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C.,, 
for a 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 

CATALOGUE 322—containing the LIBRARY of the 
late Prof. JOHN STRAHAN and other recent Purchases. 
Free on 


JOHN MILTON. Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MILTON’S MINOR POEMS, preserved in the Pats, of ae 
WRIGHT. Sas otes, A DIS 

‘olio, 1899, in cloth 
ty ntec clot 31s. or 


‘ON, 1°61. 163. 
ue of Portraits, ON, 
College. Cambridge, 1908. Many 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 

The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any 
Part of the World :— 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY oe 48 pages. 
HERALDRY AND ARCHZOLOGY 2s. 
ENGLISH TAKE OOKS 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS ee 32 
BOOK BARGAINS 24 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 


SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 


NATURAL OF THE 
US 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Baedeker’s Tourist Guide-Books. 


A Large Stock of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, and Oriental Books kept on 
hand to select from. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALUGUES post free. 


NOW READY, FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


ANGLO JUDAICA. 
THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS 


(J. JACOBS), 
149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
FOR CASH. 
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MACMILLAN & COS LIST. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SURREY. 


By ERIC PARKER. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MORAL IDEAS. 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Martin White 


FRENCH PRINTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Professor of Sociology in the University of London. 
In 2 vols. Svo. Vol. II. 14s. net. 


Previously published : Vol. I. 14s. net. 


THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. 


A Christmas Story. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New Edition. With 
Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 8vo, 
5s. net. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 16 Illustrations in 


Colour by MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 
8vo, 58. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
REALITIES AND IDEALS: 


Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, | 
7s. 6d. net. | 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
[English Men of Letters, 


By RALPH NEVILL. With 50 Full-Page Plates, 
8vo, 15s. net. 


-HERCULANEUM, PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. Ph.D. L.H.D. 
and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Colou 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other 
Illustrations and Maps. Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


EARTHWORK OF ENGLAND: 
Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, 


Norman, and Medieval. 
By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. _ Illustrated 
with Plans, Sections, &c. 8vo, 18s. net. 


DE LIBRIS. Prose and Verse. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention to the fact that their Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only Complete Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the latest texts 


of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 
In 9 volumes. 


THE NEW EVERSLEY EDITION. 


Annotated by the Author, and Edited by 


HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Globe 8vo, 4s. net per volume. 
Complete in 1 Volume. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; on India paper, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


POCKET EDITION. 
POETICAL WORKS. 


GLOBE EDITION. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCESS. 23. 6d. net. ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
reap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


With Notes by the Author. 


5 vols, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
12 vols. 16mo, ls. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. 


4s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. 
LYRICAL POEMS. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 2s. 6d 


2s, 6d. net. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON 


CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON: 


With Portrait and Facsimiles. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s 


*,* MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


Published 
J. EDWAKD FRANCIS, Atheneum Presse, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Satu 


by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, perv Bag oo E.C.; and Printed by 
y, Decen 


5, 1908. 
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